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PREFACE 

Between 2007 and 2009, more than 3,000 citizens met with their neighbors in community centers, 
classrooms, churches, and libraries throughout the United States to talk about the issue known as the 
achievement gap. Though they lived in the same neighborhoods, most were strangers who had no reason 
to trust that something positive would happen in these forums. Yet, they showed up. Some came because 
the issue was so important to them that they were willing to risk the possibility of embarrassment and 
confrontation that is so common in our public discourse today. Others had no idea what to expect, but 
they took a chance. 

Participants in the forums began by focusing on the problem posed by wide variations in performance 
on standardized tests among white and minority students. Using a guide, titled Too Many Children Left 
Behind: How Can We Close the Achievement Gap ? (published by Kettering Foundation), participants in the 
forums discussed three possible options for closing the gap: raise expectations; provide more funding for 
struggling schools; and address root causes, such as poverty and poor health. In some communities, local 
organizers used the Kettering guide as a starting point but framed the issue to reflect more specifically 
local concerns. 

Most people arrived at the forums with little knowledge of the disparities in achievement, which have 
worried educators for some time. As they deliberated they learned a great deal — about their schools and 
their neighborhoods, about the persistence of subtle racial inequities, about the lives of young people, and 
about how these factors interact to support or prevent learning. Attitudes about teaching and parenting 
were questioned and reassessed. The experience of immigrant families, shrouded by language and culture, 
was brought into focus. These and other findings are the subjects of this report. 

In the end, the people who participated in forums realized that schools cannot shoulder the entire task 
of educating the next generation, that the quality of education cannot be measured by test scores alone, 
and that success for all our children requires something more from all of us. 

It is our hope that this report will encourage others to reach out as well — to risk meeting and working 
with their neighbors to address this and other issues that affect our communities. 

Carolyn Farrow -Qarland 

Program Officer, Kettering Foundation 
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INTRODUCTION 

To educators and policymakers, the words achievement gap 
have meaning and urgency. For years, the term has been widely 
used to describe differences in performance on academic tests 
between low- income and higher- income students, and between 
minority and white students. The statistical — and anecdotal — 
impact of those differences is evident to those who deal with 
the issues on a daily basis. 

Data show, for example, that of 1.2 million students who 
fail to graduate from high school each year, more than half are 
from minority groups and low-income families. Most have been 
failing academically for years, lagging well behind other students 
in test performance and grades. 

The cost of such failures to families and all taxpayers is 
eye-popping. Billions of dollars are lost annually in tax revenues 
from those who don’t have the skills or education for jobs that 
make them productive tax-paying citizens. Tax dollars are spent 
on soaring social services and on expanding criminal justice 
systems. Such failures undercut the United States’ global com- 
petitiveness as far too many students lack the preparation needed 
for today’s high-skill, technological jobs. Worse, the failures mean 
that the nation is failing to produce the engaged and productive 
citizens needed to sustain and support our democracy and main- 
tain our country as a prosperous and thriving economy. 

In 2007, the Kettering Foundation launched a nationwide, 
two-year research project to learn what people in communities 
across the nation think about the achievement gap — and what 
roles they see for themselves in helping young people succeed 
academically. The community forums, which drew more than 
3,200 participants nationwide, spotlighted elements crucial to 



sparking public action to tackle the problem. The results of 
that research hold important implications for both professional 
educators and for ordinary citizens. 

Using trained community facilitators and a policy guide 
Kettering developed, called Too Many Children Left Behind: 
How Can We Close the Achievement Gap? , diverse participants 
talked openly and frankly about the issue. Most found common 
ground to work together on strategies for improvement. 
Overall, the deliberations revealed three key findings: 

• First, the words achievement gap hold almost no meaning 
for the people with the most at stake: the students, parents, 
and other residents of communities where the achievement 
gap is most pronounced. At the start of the forums, many 
participants didn’t even know what those words meant, 
much less what could or should be done about the problem 
the term described. 

• Second, while educational experts see the achievement gap 
as a national problem, citizens see it as a local problem with 
particular solutions that reflect specific local factors. 

• Third, forum participants across the nation felt that re- 
sponsibility for helping minority and low-income students 
succeed rested not just with educators and schools — the 
traditional focus of action on education matters — but also 
with parents and other adults, with local institutions other 
than schools, and with broad community involvement and 
individual commitment. Talking about the issue became an 
important first step toward encouraging and acting on such 
changes. 

This is the story of those forums and their results. 
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In each community, a core group of education leaders, 
activists, and organizations were invited to map out an initial 
process for dialogue and to recruit local moderators to lead the 
discussions. Kettering Foundation provided a kit of materials 
that included an issue guide and a starter video or DVD 
to help frame the discussions. The 
foundation also provided guidance 
with training community facilitators 
and organizing the forums. 

Participants in the forums shared 
personal experiences, deliberated 
about the relative merits of various 
approaches to the problem, weighed 
the pros and cons of possible courses 
of action, considered various trade- 
offs, discussed ways to improve 
student performance and considered 
actions they might take to deal with 
the problem. 

While forums were held in many 
places around the country, 11 com- 
munities were selected for close 
scrutiny by Kettering researchers 
who examined how residents tackled the issue. Research sites 
included: Bolingbrook, IL; Bridgeport, CT; Cincinnati, OH; 
Corpis Christi, TX; Helena-West Helena, AR; Minneapolis, 
MN; New Orleans, LA; Panama City, FL; San Francisco, 

CA; Washington, D.C.; and six central Texas towns or cities. 



Forum sites ranged from urban to suburban to rural; those who 
attended represented a diverse cross-section of age, ethnicity, 
and occupation. 

How these communities moved forward after the forums 
depended on the needs of the communities and the individu- 
als and organizations that sought 
action. Some forum participants 
generated suggestions for action that 
they shared with relevant officials 
or groups, such as school superin- 
tendents, courts, or churches. Some 
offered action options, such as men- 
toring, that individuals or groups 
could choose to carry out. Others 
generated community work plans 
with several agreed-upon initiatives. 

Kettering research has shown 
that change can occur in the way 
people view an issue and in the 
way they act — individually and col- 
lectively — when they consider the 
issue in a deliberative manner. In 
many communities, change did occur 
as a result of the forums. The foundation’s research also shows 
that such changes can influence policy direction and help 
ensure that actions by government officials and school systems 
are more in line with what people in communities are willing to 
support. This too, was apparent as an outcome of the forums. 



Too Many Children Left Behind 



How Can We Close the Achievement Gap? 
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INSIDE THE DELIBERATIONS 

The value of these conversations was clear from the outset. 
People were able to discuss a complex issue, which has often 
sparked anger and tension, in a way that encouraged under- 
standing and tolerance of different points of view. Participants 
learned a great deal about their local situations as many shared 
personal stories to illuminate the issue. And, in the end, they 
were able to find shared values and concerns amid contentious 
issues so they could work on strategies for improvement, assess- 
ing what needed to be done and by whom. 

Because most people had never heard of the achievement 
gap or didn’t have a clear understanding of what it was, the 
Kettering issue guide, titled Too Many Children Left Behind: 
How Can We Close the Achievement Gap?, was a useful tool for 
stimulating discussion by offering three options for tackling 
the problems posed by the achievement gap: Approach One — 
raise expectations and demand accountability; Approach 
Two — close the spending gap; and Approach Three — address 
the root causes. 




Three more findings emerged quite clearly from delibera- 
tions about these options: 

• Deliberations involving Approach One revealed a wide 
consensus throughout the forums that expectations for 
students need to be raised and maintained. Participants also 
supported higher expectations for teachers, administrators, 
parents, and community members. 

• Deliberations on Approach Two showed that, whether or 
not participants supported additional funding, they were 
not willing to wait for new money to see changes made and 
progress achieved. 

• Deliberating on Approach Three, most participants agreed 
that social issues, such as poverty, racism, violence, drug 
abuse and jobs, have a direct and real impact on children 
and the achievement gap, but they did not believe the 
school district, parents, or the community can wait until 
solutions for these issues are found before working together 
to reduce the local education gaps. 



“I always knew that our school system had a problem. 

I didn’t know how bad the problem was until today.” 

— Participant in Bridgeport, CT 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE DISCUSSIONS 



Outcomes of this research provide insights into two 
significant elements of the deliberative discussions on the 
achievement gap: how people talk about the issue and what 
they said about it. Both have implications for educators 
and citizens seeking answers to the problem. 

Researchers were surprised to find that many 
people were unfamiliar with the term achievement 
gap and knew little or nothing about it. But participants 
were quick to grasp the concept and, often, shocked to discover 
what it meant about children in their community. In Bridgeport, 
for example, a PowerPoint slide show with test results for 
students at their high school revealed that their students were 
not only faring much worse than their peers at a suburban high 
school, but also worse than students in high schools in cities like 
Hartford and New Haven. The room hummed with reactions. 

In Minneapolis, Somali immigrants were stunned to discover 
the poor scores their children had received by comparison with 
others. 

As they deliberated, in Bridgeport, Minneapolis, and else- 
where, participants moved from the narrow discussion of the 
achievement gap to a broader, more expansive, discussion of 
educational achievement. Some participants wanted to con- 
centrate attention and resources on students identified by lower 
test scores. They said that students needed and deserved special 




assistance to advance and that schools needed to adapt their 
teaching methods to better serve these students. Others wanted 
to expand the conversation to consider what was needed to 
help all students succeed. Still others were concerned that test 
scores were a poor indicator of achievement, especially for those 
students whose abilities and interests lay outside traditional 
academic areas. 

Testing was a hot topic in many forums. There was a great 
deal of agreement that testing does not fully measure the 
educational advancement of students or — for that matter — the 
performance of teachers. Participants expressed dissatisfaction 
with current forms of testing and the way the results are used to 
judge performance. And they were concerned that, too often, 
teachers “teach to the test” rather than working to prepare chil- 
dren for careers and life after school. Many of the same people 
also suggested that teachers and schools should tailor their 
teaching styles and class content to better address individual 
needs, particularly those of minority students. 

At the same time, a number of people who attended forums 
felt that it is vital to have one comparative standard for all 
children. They see this kind of external measure as a way to 
benchmark the performance of their own schools and of their 
children. “We need to measure performance and hold people 
accountable.” 



Would we tolerate the low level of achievement 
seen in students of color if white students were 

demonstrating the same level of achievement? 



* 

i 
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— White parent 
Minneapolis, MN 
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Overall, considerable tension arose between these two sets 
of viewpoints when the idea of dropping testing altogether was 
considered. Nevertheless there was significant agreement that 
the current form of testing should be studied and modified to 
better fit the interests of students, teachers, and the community. 

Each community had its own take on the issue 
and renamed or reframed it to reflect local realities. 
Most saw more than one “gap” that affected student success 



or revealed student failure. In some school systems, gaps were 
between African American and white students whereas in other 
communities concern was for Hispanic students or other immi- 
grant populations. In still others they were found within racial 
or ethnic groups and divided by gender and socioeconomic 
status. In Central Texas, New Orleans, and Helena, so-called 
minority students represent the vast majority of children in 
the school system. In those communities, gaps were defined 



MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

On a frigid December night in 2008, two groups of parents sat in different rooms at Minneapolis’ 
Ann Sullivan School to discuss the student achievement gap. In one group were 22 Somalis, natives 
of the East African country of Somalia who had relocated to Minneapolis. In another group sat 24 
Native Americans and other English speakers. Achieve! Minneapolis, one of the most widely known 
and respected local education foundations in the country, had convened two of its eight forums 
on the achievement gap on one night — a night that happened to be one of the coldest of the year. 
Fewer people showed up than expected. But that didn’t hamper conversations that offered vital 
insights into issues that affected the achievement gap for these communities. 

Somali participants gasped when they heard that only 1 5 percent of their students were passing 
state exams while almost 70 percent of white students were passing. The Somali group required a 
translator and some of the conversation was conducted in the Somali language. Participants took 
note of issues unique to their community in tackling the problem. Among them: 

• Assumptions in school that because Somali students didn’t speak English fluently the students 
were ignorant — and they were treated as though they were. 

• Not enough sensitivity and respect from teachers for aspects of the Somali culture. 

• A sense that students were being passed on to the next grade without a good grasp of the 
material, while teachers failed to alert parents that their children weren’t doing well. 

The Native Americans voiced their own specific problems. Many felt Native American students 
were overlooked in classrooms — “treated as though they are invisible,” noted Rose McGee, parent 
and community connections manager for Achieve! Minneapolis. Schools had nothing geared toward 
them culturally, participants said. 

Among the 1 1 research communities, Minneapolis held forums for the most diverse group of 
participants. More than 300 people ranging from Hmong and Hispanic residents to African Ameri- 
cans and upper middle-class whites attended the forums. A common theme resonated throughout. 
The dialogue was welcome and participants found it very exciting. Now, they say, they want to 
couple the talk with action for the future. 
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differently; low test scores for African American males were 
compared to overall school performance, for example, or local 
achievement scores were compared to state outcomes. In some 
communities, the focus narrowed to talk about very specific 
groups of students, such as Hispanic students studying English as 
a second language or students who were not scheduled to gradu- 
ate on time. 

Student scores on standardized tests were not the only 
discrepancies that occupied the attention of participants in the 
forums. Some were also concerned with which students, and 
how many, graduated from high school or went to college. And 
in Corpus Christi, many people who attended the forums arrived 
at the conclusion that academic testing produced a kind of self- 
fulfilling prophecy that simply identified students with academic 
leanings and, ultimately, caused students with other interests 
and skills to be left behind. 

In some communities, such as Bolingbrook and Panama 
City, convenors adapted the Kettering issue guide to more 
closely match the perspectives of young people in the forums. 
Altogether, renaming and reframing was an important step for 
communities in accepting greater ownership of the issue and 
spurring them to work toward potential solutions. 

Closing the achievement gap is not just a school 
problem. We are all responsible for helping students 
succeed. The way the general public talks about the problem 
is very different from the way professional educators, politicians, 
and the media frame the issue. Professionals typically refer to 
the achievement gap as a “school issue,” which requires school 
administrators and staff — and in some cases, parents — to come 
up with solutions. Most of the participants in the deliberative 
discussions saw the problem very differently. More than 90 per- 



cent of those who answered questionnaires after attending the 
forums agreed that “ordinary citizens need to take this issue seri- 
ously and participate in efforts to reduce the achievement gap.” 

For many forum participants, the existence of achievement 
gaps was a reflection of the difficult challenges within local com- 
munities themselves. 

Some participants talked about earlier times when they 
knew their neighbors and everyone in the neighborhood looked 
out for their neighbors’ children. But people in communities are 
much less connected now, they said, and are often hesitant to 
get involved. The perceived consequences of this reduced sense 
of community responsibility is the lack of support for school 
levies, reduced support for youth programming, sports leagues, 
after-school programs, and supportive community programming. 

In varying ways, people expressed the view that the learn- 
ing process does not start each time a child walks into a school 
building and stop when he or she walks out. Learning, most 
people agreed, continues at home and in the community. And 
it means that solutions to the problem lie there as well as in 
the schools. 

Forum participants agreed that parents have considerable 
responsibility in boosting academic achievement. Many partici- 
pants said parents have ultimate authority over their children 
and should be educators, advocates, disciplines, partners, and 
mentors to them. They should be preparing their children to 
learn, teach them values, support school system efforts and make 
major decisions about their futures. Others felt that was unre- 
alistic for some families, especially for single mothers without a 
college degree and living in poverty. In those situations, schools 
need to supplement parenting, some participants said. The gen- 
eral consensus was that school districts and communities needed 



“If we are going to hold ourselves to a 
higher standard in terms of being motivated 

and engaged, can’t we hold our parents 
and the schools to the same high standards?” 

— Student in Bridgeport, CT 
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HELENA-WEST HELENA, ARKANSAS 

Discussing the achievement gap based on racial or economic differences within the school 
district was not really an option for organizers of nine forums in Helena-West Helena. For one thing, 
the city is one of the poorest in the state. For another, 95 percent of the students in the public 
schools are African American. A small population of children from low-income white families make 
up the balance, while middle- and upper-income families who live in the district send their children 
to private schools. 

If there were going to be discussions about gaps in academic achievement, it would have to be 
by comparison to achievement levels of children in the state’s other school districts or to national 
statistics reflecting gaps between black and white students. 

Many public school students in Arkansas were doing considerably better than they had been, 
thanks to recent initiatives taken by the state to implement rigorous curricular standards, institute 
quality preschool programs, and provide increased funding for schools. 

Most of these benefits appear to have bypassed Helena— or at least have not made much of a 
dent in the educational outcomes for their students. But participants in the forums did not spend 
much time dwelling on these deficiencies. There was no interest in addressing poverty, lack of 
jobs, poor health, or other indicators of problems in school— not because they were thought to be 
unimportant, but because as one participant said: “No matter what our circumstances we can’t 
change them and we have to figure out how our kids can succeed in school." 

Schools needed to do better, they said. But so did parents, children, and the entire community. 
The problem is fixable, they agreed, and they had the power to fix it. Here’s what they decided to 
work on: 

• mentoring and role modeling 

• parent training 

• community service projects to build self-esteem in children and parents 

• providing healthier foods and exercise opportunities for our children 

• starting a leadership program 




to do more to support children in difficult situations and to help 
struggling parents succeed. But parents need to step up and do 
their jobs too. 

Participants questioned the expectation of academic success 
for children who come from communities rife with drugs, vio- 
lence, hopelessness, undereducated parents, and poor nutrition. 
They said children in economically disadvantaged commu- 
nities often don’t have access to what contributes to success: 
resources at home, such as computers, school supplies or space to 
study. “People, we need to take responsibility for these children. 



We need to get involved with these kids outside of school,” a 
participant from Bolingbrook said. Even those who don’t have 
children in the schools can do a lot to help. 

Approach One in the Kettering issue guide sug- 
gests that one promising strategy for closing this 
achievement gap was to establish the expectation 
that virtually all students can meet higher academic 
standards. Participants in the forums widely agreed. And no 
group felt more strongly about this point than minority students 
who took part in the forums. They sent a strong message: “We 
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want high expectations.” They want people to see the best 
within them and they want to feel a sense of respect from teach- 
ers, school administrators, parents, and community members. 

Many adults in the forums were also convinced that low 
expectations for students is an important factor in explaining 
why some students succeed and others do not. Participants often 
talked about teachers’ bias toward minority students or students 
who looked, dressed, and spoke differently. The belief was that 
teachers see such students and assume they don’t have the abil- 
ity to leam or an interest in academic challenges. Many students 



talked about the negative impact this has on their interactions 
with teachers and overall classroom performance. They believe 
they work harder in classrooms with teachers who respect them 
and challenge them to learn. 

But students are not the only ones from whom we must ex- 
pect more, participants said. We must have higher expectations 
for parents, teachers, and community members as well. 

In particular, many of those attending forums talked about 
higher expectations for teacher performance. While people 
sympathize with the many challenges teachers face in doing 




AUSTIN, TEXAS 




Like true Texans, forum organizers in Austin took a large view. They decided to see what 
they could do to engage people in a regional approach to closing what they saw as a variety of 
achievement gap problems in the communities of Central Texas. Local forums were convened 
in six communities — an effort that culminated in a regional meeting. 

Sixty delegates from the community forums met during the first part of the day to analyze 
action plans from each of the communities and develop a core set of recommended actions. In the 
meantime, 40 “community agents” (such as political leaders and school superintendents) gathered 
in an adjoining room to learn about the project. When all the participants came together, the 
delegates reported on their proposed action items, and the two groups began planning together. 
The input from the combined group was captured graphically below by one of its participants. 
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their jobs, they are not willing to accept lower standards for 
teacher performance. In one community, the high school prin- 
cipal shared stories about the challenges he has faced in getting 
teachers to accept responsibility for minority student failure. 
After two years of implementing the new expectations, he said, 
a third of the teachers were gone, but the new and remaining 
teachers have embraced the challenge with solid results in re- 
duced dropout rates, reduced incidences of fighting, and higher 
test scores. 

Approach One also calls for “making teachers and school ad- 
ministrators accountable for how their students do.” But, in fact, 
participants were clear that schools could not be made wholly 
accountable for educational outcomes. They did not want to 
let educators off the hook for past and current results. But they 
wanted to expand the pool of people who are responsible for 
taking action to close the achievement gap. In a word, they 
wanted to increase accountability across the gamut to students; 
parents; average citizens; and local governmental, business, and 
civic institutions. 

If we expect to close the achievement gap, we 
must first close the resource gap, according to 
Approach Two. Funding and resources should be more 
equitably distributed. Participants were generally skeptical 
about the potential effectiveness of an infusion of money into 
existing school systems unless other significant changes were 
made. While they held different views about the need for more 
money, there was common ground around the belief that money 
alone will not close the achievement gap. And, in any case, 
people were not prepared to wait for increasingly scarce funding 
to deal with the problem at hand. 



The central element of the conversation about closing 
the spending gap was the need to close a perceived gap in ac- 
cess to quality teachers. There was shared agreement that all 
students should have equal access to quality instruction. At 
the same time, most participants understood that suburban and 
private schools attract the best teachers over time and public 
school districts in economically disadvantage communities 
often end up with less accomplished teachers. Many believed 
that the inequitable distribution of successful educators par- 
tially explains the existence of the local achievement gaps. 

Approach Three suggests that we can only close 
the achievement gap if we address the socioeco- 
nomic problems that handicap children long before 
they get to school. Most participants agreed that society’s 
larger problems — poverty, racism, joblessness, and others have 
a critical impact on children. But, once again, they were not 
prepared to wait for the solution of those seemingly intractable 
problems before working on the more manageable problem of 
improving educational outcomes for their children. 

Three points of consensus emerged from discussions of this 
approach: 

• Social issues are large and persistent. The money, time, and 
work needed to make real progress in these areas would be 
too great to provide a satisfactory solution to reducing the 
achievement gap. 

• When connections between large social issues and the 
achievement gap are clear and doable, the community, 
schools, parents, and students should act. 

• Improving the quality of education may be an important 
part of the solution to other social issues. 



I 
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“They should take all the teachers 
[in the school district] and assign 

them equally to all the schools.” 

— Participant in Austin, TX 
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LESSONS LEARNED 




Student participation improved the deliberative 
dialogue. 

One of the most powerful lessons learned in conducting this 
research was the important contribution students made to the 
deliberative process. The usual way people talk about closing 
the achievement gap is to examine what adults need to do for 
students. The discussions typically involve adults talking to 
adults. But forums with student participation highlighted the 
importance of student involvement and substantially altered the 
deliberative dialogues. 

Students in the forums offered a reality check for adults. 
They exposed an often unacknowledged problem in tackling 
education issues: Many adults are out of touch with student life 
in schools today and oblivious to the challenges students face 
at home and on the streets of their communities. When adults 
talked after a forum that included student participants, it was 
common to hear them express surprise about how articulate and 
thoughtful the students were. 

In several communities, students were given significant roles 
in the public dialogue. They were forum moderators, record- 
ers, participants, reporters, and delegates to regional planning 
meetings. Two communities even adapted their deliberation 
process to center around students. One changed the language 
and approaches to the issue to attract students and put them at 
the core of deliberations. Another created a student version of 
the issue book and generated a forum planned and attended by 
students and (silently) observed by teachers, school leaders, and 
civic and political leaders. 



Students responded well to these responsibilities. Several 
said it was one of the rare times they had been listened to by 
adults they didn’t know. It boosted their interest in civic engage- 
ment and in learning more about the public deliberative process. 

The process was flexible, allowing goals to change. 

Without exception, participants at each study site reached 
a different destination from the one to which the initial plan 
would have led them. The primary reason for these course cor- 
rections was the learning that took place within the delibera- 
tions. In the discussions, residents found better ways to reach 
their goal of making real improvements in closing the achieve- 
ment gap. Interested groups and residents who had not been 
included in the initial dialogue were added as their interest and 
their critical roles in tackling the achievement gaps became 
known. For example: 

• Panama City organizers began with a traditional forum seek- 
ing the views of adults. But they changed course to focus on 
dialogue with young people as students expressed a need to 
be involved and offered pertinent suggestions for boosting 
student achievement. 

• Convenors in Cincinnati set out to work with top-level 
community leadership groups on “civic engagement” after 
the forum talks. When that didn’t work, organizers shifted to 
a grassroots approach in partnerships with teachers, students, 
parents, and a local university. 

• In Helena- West Helena, convenors conducted additional 
forums as new segments of the community took responsibil- 
ity for the issue and wanted to get involved. 



a 



t 

There is no direct correlation between 
age and wisdom. Some young people 

really can help solve major problems. 
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— Forum convenor 
Bolingbrook, IL 




More Hispanic and other immigrant voices are 
needed in tackling the problem. 

In communities nationwide, one of the biggest challenges 
was outreach to, and involvement of, significant numbers of new 
residents, particularly Hispanics, in the deliberative process. 
Challenges to be overcome included: 

• Language barriers — Translators provided some support, but 
lack of English-language proficiency from residents who 
spoke primarily Spanish or other languages was a huge bar- 
rier that was not sufficiently addressed. 



• Cultural differences — Social norms in Hispanic and other 
groups hindered their participation in open community 
dialogue with people they didn’t know. 

• Institutional intimidation — Forums located in schools or 
other institutions were settings some groups were wary of 
because of a traditional distrust of government. 

• Inadequate information sharing — Some potential partici- 
pants never got information about the forums because it 
wasn’t provided in the channels through which they nor- 
mally receive information. 



PANAMA CITY, FLORIDA 

When teen-aged Sapphire Goudin stood in front of 27 of her fellow students at the A. D. Harris 
Alternative High School to moderate an achievement gap forum in December 2008, she was 
continuing a conversation that had started a year earlier in this city of about 40,000 on the panhandle 
of northwest Florida. As president of a local juvenile crime prevention group known as JUDOS, 
Sapphire had participated in several talks with adults about the issue. In the summer of 2007, Tammy 
Anderson, executive director of the youth program, had brought JUDOS members to a community 
forum convened by the Panama City superintendent of schools. 

The December forum, however, was led by students for students. It was an eye-opener for adults 
who had a chance to listen in. “It’s like someone is always trying to take my education away from 
me,” noted one male student about problems that hinder academic success. “It’s like I come to school 
with a bullet-proof vest on because I never know who’s going to try and shoot down my dreams.” 

Many other students concurred. Another student noted the external stresses that affect many of 
their peers, including, among others, living in homes where the electricity has been turned off, having 
parents who cannot afford to pay for extracurricular activities, and dealing with the temptations to 
make quick money. 

Did anything change after the talking stopped? Both students and adults said they took action 
as a result of their experience in the forums. Nearly five months after the discussion, the majority of 
the participants indicated their participation had positive impact on their behavior and performance 
in school. Students said, the forums helped them see more clearly their struggles with their studies 
and with other aspects of their lives. Several students noted that what they found out about the 
dropout rate fired their resolve not to become dropouts. Others said they were inspired to do better 
so they wouldn’t disappoint people who were encouraging and supporting them. 

One of the most successful actions from the series of conversations was the development of a 
faith-based program at Family of God Baptist Church targeting African American youth in general and 
males in particular. That program now reaches about 100 young people every week. 
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CONCLUSION 



The parents, students, educators, and other citizens who 
participated in the deliberative public forums on the achieve- 
ment gap found the experience to be informative and 
energizing. But the results of the forums also reveal a number 
of things that policymakers and elected officials at all levels 
need to know and incorporate in ongoing efforts to attack the 
achievement gap. 

The first of those lessons is that many citizens remain 
unaware that the problem exists or how serious it is. Many 
policymakers and experts are apt to wonder how this can be, 
given all the media attention and rhetoric about the achieve- 




ment gap in recent years. 

A big part of the answer lies in a simple fact: The language 
of professional educators and researchers rings no bells for 
ordinary citizens. In forum after forum, citizens revealed that 
the term achievement gap simply didn’t mean anything to them. 
But that changed once they received information on the nature 
of the problem in their communities — in local schools, affecting 

local children. Then 
parents, students, 
and concerned citi- 
zens began to name 
the problem in their 
own terms, to link 
it to other problems, 
to set priorities, and 
to outline solutions, 
involving both 
professionals and 
ordinary citizens. 




This process of naming problems reveals a deep reservoir of 
energy that can and should be tapped in the effort to improve 
the education of students. The forums show that when parents, 
students, and citizens 
have the opportunity 
to deliberate about 
the achievement gap, 
they begin to see ways 
that they can act. 

The forums demon- 
strate both that this 
public energy exists 
in community after 
community and that 
it can be brought to 
the surface. Both should be welcome news to policymakers and 
educators. 

A second lesson lies in the fact that forum participants 
universally tended to see the problem in particular local terms. 
This finding has deep implications at a time when the Obama 
administration and Congress are contemplating new national 
education standards. Anyone surveying the results of these 
forums is likely to conclude that local communities need at 
least a measure of flexibility to attack local problems with local 
solutions. 

Another key lesson from the forums is that students are 
ready to be key actors in efforts to improve achievement. Like 
most adults, students were not aware of the achievement gap. 
However, forum dialogues enabled them to examine patterns of 
behavior that impede learning and to consider what it means to 
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be responsible for their own learning, even when the circum- 
stances are less than ideal. And although participants were 
unwilling to let parents, teachers, and administrators off the 
hook in so far as their accountability is concerned, they realized 
that the problem of low achievement is not merely a school 
problem. 

The forums also offered guidance for professionals who must 
set priorities while confronting an array of daunting problems. 
Participants recognized that there are seemingly intractable 
social problems that interfere with learning, — poverty, home- 
lessness, poor health, fear of violence, and lack of security in 
schools and neighborhoods — but they were not willing to accept 
these circumstances as excuses. They felt that such obstacles 
should be viewed as challenges that needed to be overcome. 
Perhaps more important, they did not believe that the education 
of students could wait until these problems had been solved. In 
fact, many participants viewed education as a way out of poverty 
and as a way to have an impact on the problems communities 
are confronting. They generally felt that working to encourage 



students and improve schools were more practical ways of help- 
ing students succeed. 

These forums demonstrate that, given the opportunity to 
fully understand the academic achievement gap and deliberate 
on its causes and 
potential solu- 
tions, parents, 
students, and 
other concerned 
citizens are eager 
to be construc- 
tive partners 
in solving the 
problems of real 
children in the 

schools of real communities. That is a hopeful message. Policy- 
makers, educators, and other professionals should embrace both 
the message and these public partners in the effort to give all 
children the education they deserve. 




T 

“If it is to be, 

it is up to us.” 

— Participant 

Helena-West Helena, 
AK 
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APPENDIX A 



Kettering Foundation 
Issue Guide: 

Summary of Approaches 



Too Many Children Left Behind 

How Can We Close the Achievement Gap? 



INTRODUCTION 

Too Many Children Left Behind 

In a nation that prides itself on providing equal opportunity for all, too many low-income 
and minority children are falling behind their peers in school. In an increasingly competitive 
global arena, the United States cannot afford to ignore this widening achievement gap. 

What can be done to close it? 



APPROACH ONE 

Raise Expectations and Demand Accountability 

African American, Hispanic, and Native American students in many schools have 
become victims of what President George W. Bush calls “the soft bigotry of low expectations.” 
If we are to close the achievement gap, we must push for increased academic performance 
of all students and make educators accountable for the results. 



APPROACH TWO 

Close the Spending Gap 

Schools in low-income, high-minority districts often lack science labs, computers, up-to-date 
textbooks, and well-qualified teachers, who most often choose to work in better-paying, 
better-equipped suburban school districts. We cannot realistically expect more of poor, minority 
students until these resource and funding inequities are addressed. 



APPROACH THREE 

Address the Root Causes 

Problems that show up as poor academic performance begin long before low-income, 
minority children come to school. And they cannot be remedied unless we address underlying 
causes, such as unresolved health problems, poor nutrition, stressful living conditions, and 
lack of parental support, which are the source of these deficits. 
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APPENDIX B 

Research Forum Sites 




Between 2007 and 2009, an estimated 3,200 people in cities 

and towns around the nation took part in deliberative discussions 

about the achievement gap. Kettering Foundation partnered 

with a variety of other research organizations to focus on 1 1 of 

these communities to examine firsthand how participants 

approached the issue and what the outcomes were. The forums 

themselves were organized by local civic and educational 

organizations in the following cities: 

Austin, Texas — Texas Forums, Austin Voices for Education 
and Youth, E3 Alliance 

Bolingbrook, Illinois — College of DuPage 

Bridgeport, Connecticut — Bridgeport Public Education 
Fund 



Cincinnati, Ohio — Ad Hoc Group of Citizens 

Corpus Christi, Texas — Citizens for Educational Excellence 

Helena- West Helena, Arkansas — Unheard Voices and 
Walnut Street Works, Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota — Achieve! Minneapolis 

New Orleans, Louisiana — Greater New Orleans Education 
Foundation 

Panama City, Florida — Superintendent of Schools, A.D. 
Harris High School, and JUDOS (Juveniles Understanding 
Discipline, Order, and Service) 

San Francisco, California — The San Francisco Education 
Fund 

Washington, D.C.— DC VOICE 
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APPENDIX C 

Post-forum Questionnaire 



Results of the forums were compiled from first-hand reports 
of researchers in 1 1 selected communities, as well as from post- 
forum responses to questionnaires printed in the back of the 



Kettering Foundation issue guide. Some 800 participants 
filled out and returned the questionnaires after taking part in 
the forums. 



Too Many Children Left Behind 

How Can We Close the Achievement Gap? 



1. Which statement best describes your knowledge about the achievement gap before the forum started? 

□ I had never heard of the achievement gap. 

PI I had heard the term, but did not know what it was. 

PI I knew a little bit about the achievement gap, but not very much. 

PI I had a basic understanding of the achievement gap. 

PI I knew a lot about the achievement gap. 

2. Which statement best describes your knowledge about the achievement gap after the forum ended? 

PI I heard the term, but still do not understand it. 

PI I know a little bit more about the achievement gap, but not enough. 

PI I have a basic understanding of the achievement gap. 

PI I know a lot about the achievement gap. 

3. Which of the following approaches offers the most promise for addressing the achievement gap in your community? 
PI Raise expectations and demand accountability. 

PI Close the spending gap. 

PI Address the root causes. 

PI A combination of “raise expectations and demand accountability” and “close the spending gap.” 
dl A combination of “raise expectations and demand accountability” and “address the root causes.” 
dl A combination of “close the spending gap” and “address the root causes.” 
dl A combination of all three approaches, 
dl None of the approaches is appropriate for our community. 
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APPENDIX C 

Post-forum Questionnaire 



4. During discussions of important social issues, participants often experience a few moments of surprise when they 
learn something for the first time, or come to understand the point-of-view of other people in a new way. What 
surprised you most about the achievement gap discussion? 



5. Do 


Strongly 

i you agree or disagree with the following statements? agree 


Agree 


Neither 


Disagree 


Strongly 

disagree 


a. 

b. 


I feel that the achievement gap is a very important issue. 
As a result of the forum, I feel a greater desire to learn 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


more about the test scores in my community. 

As a result of the forum, I feel a greater desire to understand 
what the local schools and community organizations are 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


doing to reduce the achievement gap. 

As a result of the forum, I feel a greater desire to get involved 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


in local efforts to reduce the achievement gap. 
Ordinary citizens need to take this issue seriously and 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. 


participate in efforts to reduce the achievement gap. 
The achievement gap is an issue for the schools and not 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g- 


the community. 

The achievement gap is an issue for the community and not 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




the schools. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. As 
of ; 


you look forward to next week, what one action do you think 
a single child in your neighborhood? 


you could take 


to improve the educational 



How likely are you to take that action? 

EH Not at all likely EH Somewhat unlikely EH Not sure EH Somewhat likely EH Very likely 
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APPENDIX C 

Post-forum Questionnaire 



7. How old are you? 

□ 17 or younger □ 18-30 □ 31-40 □ 41-50 □ 51-60 

□ 61-70 DOver 70 

8. What is your race or ethnic heritage? 

□ African American/Black □ Asian American/Pacific Islander □ Caucasian/White □ Hispanic 

□ Native American □ Other (please specify) 

9. Are you: □ Male □ Female 

10. How much schooling have you had? 

□ No high school □ Some high school □ High school graduate 

□ Some college, university, or technical school courses □ Degree from a college, university, or technical school 

□ Some graduate level courses □ Graduate degree or higher 

11. Please put a “check” by each of the following descriptions that apply to you today: 

□ Student □ Parent □ Employee of a school district 

□ Employee of a social service organization □ Volunteer associated with a local school district 

□ Volunteer associated with a local social service organization 

□ Employed by the government (not elected or on the staff of an elected official) 

As part of our research effort, we would like to conduct a follow-up interview with people who participated in the 
achievement gap discussion. If you are willing to participate in an interview, please provide your name and phone num- 
ber below. Not everyone will be contacted and your information will not be used for any other purpose. 

Name Phone number 

City where your deliberative forum was held 

Please give this form to the forum leader, or mail it to The Public and Public Education Research, Kettering Foundation, 
200 Commons Road, Dayton, Ohio, 45459-2777. 
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KETTERING FOUNDATION 



Kettering Foundation is a nonprofit, nonpartisan research institute, rooted in the tradition of cooperative 
research. Based in Dayton, Ohio (with offices in Washington, D.C. and New York City), it is engaged in a 
wide range of activities to promote civic participation and enrich public life. For information about the 
Kettering Foundation, contact us at 200 Commons Road, Dayton, Ohio 45459-2799 or visit our Web site at 

www.kettering.org. 

The interpretations and conclusions contained in this publication, unless expressly stated to the contrary, 
represent the views of the author and not necessarily those of the Kettering Foundation, its directors, or its officers. 
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